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AN ANCIENT 
EGYPTIAN ANECDOTE. 


la fathe 
{ Translated from the iatoer 


Proteus, king of Egvpt, was succeed. 
ed by Rhamsinitus, the richest and most 
magnificent prince that ever sat on the 
F.gyptian throne. He took great delight 
in looking at his treasure ; and that he 
might indulge himself in it altogether, he 
built, adjoining to his palace, a large 
apartment, On purpose to contain the 1m- 
mense qnantity of silver which he had 
amassed. The building was square, and 
entirely of stone. ‘Three of its walls 
were enclosed by the palace, the fourth 
was next to the street. In that wall the 
architect, unknown to the king, had left 
one of the stones in so loose a manner, 
that whoever knew the exact place, could 
take the stone out, and make his entrance 
through the cavity which it had filled. 
To all other persons exeept those who 
were let into the secret, the building ap- 
peared perfect and impenetrable. The 
royal repository was compleated much to 
the king’s satisfaction, who immediately 
placed all his treasures there, and scarce 
failed a day to delight his eyes with the 
choicest object of his heart. The subtile 
architect of this ccdifice cic not live to en- 
joy the fruits of his skill and craftiness. 
Not long after he had finished the regal 
store-house, hefwas taken ill, and, growing 
worse and worse, soon found himself be- 
yond all hopes of recovery. Perceiving 
the inevitable approaches of death, he 
hastened to send for his two sens, with- 
out any other witnesses to see him die; 
and in his expiring moments he divulged 
to them the great secret of the disjointed 
stone in the treasury. He explained to 
them in what manner to remove and ree 
place it; and he omitted no instruction 
that Was necessary for them to observe. 
Uhis done, he breathed his last, leaving 
his sons, as he hoped, opulent as the king 
himself, 

The father’s body was scarcely cold 
when his sons, by the help of a very dark 
night, made their first essay in putting 
their father’s directions into practice. 
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They succeeded without difficulty, and 
from time to time they repeated their 
practice, and enjoved theirsuccess. Rham- 


_sinitus, whose head and heart were con- 
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stantly fixed upon his riches, observed in 
a few days, great diminutions in his seve- 
ral heaps of silver. His surprise was in- 
expressible. He was robbed, but by 
whom was impossible to guess. Surmise 
itself was at a loss to imagine either the 
persons or the manner. ‘The apartment 
was whole. Every part of the treasury 
perfectly secured to all appearance, yet 
when the king, in the greatest anxiety, re- 
peated his visits, he still perceived a con- 
tinued deprivation of his treasures. The 
avaricious are generally politic. Policy 
seldom fails to nourish the roots of avarice. 
Rhamsinitus smothered his uneasiness, 
and appeared blind to his loss, but secret- 
ly ordered nets to be prepared, and spread 
over the money vessels in such a manner 


-as to entrap the thief, and keep him pri- 
|soner til the king returned. 


This was 
done with the greatest secrecy. ‘The two 
brothers came to their source of plenty. 
One of them entered the treasury, while 
the other staid without. He who entered 
was presently taken in the snare. When 
he perceived his doom inevitable, with a 
magnanimity that in a good cause must 
have been highly applauded, he called to 
his brother, and spoke to him to this pur- 
pose: “Iam taken—cut off my head, that 
my person may not be discovered. By 
this means one of us will escape with life. 
In the other case we must both suffer a 
painful, ignominious death.” Necessity 
obliged the unwilling brother to obey. 
He cut off the head, took it away with 
him, and replaced the stone. 
Rhamsinitus, at the sight of a dead body 
in his treasury without a head, was not 
more astonished than disappointed. He 
examined the edifice over and over. All 
was entire ; not the least aperture to be 
perceived where any person had come in 
or gone out. The king’s perplexity was 
as excessive as the cause of it was extraor- 
dinary. He went away, but first gave 
orders that the headless trunk should be 
hanged upon the outward wall, and guards 
placed there, who should seize and im- 
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mediately bring before him, any persor 
appearing sorrowful at the spectacle, or 
shewing the least signs of pity towards 
the corpse. The body was no sooner ex- 
posed and hung upon the wall, than the 
mother, who was in possesion of the 
head, positively enjoined her surviving 
son to take down his brother’s body and 
bring itto her. In vain he endeavoured 
to persuade her from such a thought ; in 
vain he represented to her the danger of 
the attempt. The more he seemed to re- 
fuse, the more she persisted in her de- 


! . . 
, mand. Her passion even carried her so 
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far as to threaten, in case of disobedience, 
to throw herself at the feet of Rhamsini- 
tus, and to discover to him the remaining 
thief that had robbed his treasury. 

The son, finding every expostulation 
and every reasonable argument fruitless, 
resolved to undertake the hazardous en- 
terprize. To this purpose he loaded se- 
veral asses with skins filled with wine, and 
driving them towards the place where the 
guards were posted, he privately broke 
some of the skins, and let the wine flow 
about as itmight. The guards, who were 
near enough to perceive the disaster, im- 
mediately ran with pots to catch the wine 
and drink it. The owner, with the ut. 
most vehemence, implored them to desist. 
They were deaf, as he wished them, to 
all his entreaties. Instead of assisting 
him, they only helped to consume his 
store. By this means they presently be- 
came intoxicated ; which he perceiving, 
resolved to pursue his conquest and pre- 
tending,in a sudden fit of good humour,to 
be contented with his loss, and to be plea- 
sed with their company, sat down amon 
them, and generously opened a fresh skin 
of wine for their drinking. This had the 
desired effect. They all fell into the 
depth of drunkenness, and lay dead asleep 
upon the pavement. 
them sufficiently dosed, he took down his 
brother’s dead body, and by way of tris 
umphal derision, shaved every soldier 
upon the right cheek; then carrying away 
the dead corpse upon one of his asses, he 
brought it to his mother in filial obedience 
to her unreasonable request. 

So far Herodotus seems to believe the 
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offender. He ordered his 
prostitute herself in the re 
oll commers indifferently, 

ditions, that every person should first 
swear to discover to her the most inigui- 
tous actions of his lite.—The theif, who 
well knew to what pur pos se such a sii ‘ange 
prostitution, accompani ed by such extra- 
ordinary injunctions, had been made, re- 
solved once more to elude the deep de- 


Gauynter to 
a 

gal palace, to 

on these con- 





signs of the Egyptian mon gtcm He cut 
¥ the arm from the body ofa man newly 
( exp red, and put it under his cloak, car- 


rying it Ww ith that concealment to the 
daughter of Rhamsinitus. At his arrival 
he was sworn and questioned in the man- 
ner he expected, that the most iniquitous 
action he had ever done, was cutting 
off his brother’s head in the treasury, and 
his most subtile one was, the method of 
intoxicating the guards, and conveying 
away his brother’ “s corpse while they were 
asleep. ‘Lhe princess immediately en- 
Geavoured to seize him. The chambe 

was dark, and being favoured by that ob- 
scurity, he left the dead hand in her’s; 
and while she th ought she held him fast 
he withdrew isnt from her, and fortu- 
nately made his escape out of the palace. 











































































This new event had a new effect upon 
the king, he was resolved to pardon him, 
and caused a proclamation to be publish ed, 
that if he would diseover himself, he 
should not only receive pardon, but a very 
great reward from Rhamsinitus. In reli- 
ance upon the roval promise, the theif 
came io the palace, and made an ample 
discovery of himself, and his transactions; 
and RKhamsinitus according to his declara- 
tion, not only peraoned him, but gave t 


him in marriage princess his bly 
daughter. 





Biography. 


LiOG RAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF SCHILLER. 
ScuiLLer is anative of Stut- gard, the 
capital of the dutehy of Wurtem! xg, 
bern in 1760. As his father Was an officer 
inthe army of the lete'rej¢ ening Duke of 
War lemberg, who had erec ted a military 
acueéery, in imitation of that established 
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at B mes by the late Great Frederick, 
bard was naturally placed inthis semi- 
narv, ib he received the first rudi- 
inents of his education—»by no means 
ocean to his talents. Under all the dis- 
advantages of a military school, he, how- 
ever, soon distinguishe ‘-d himself among 
his companions, by his metaphori 
guage in conve ion, anc L his oct! 
turn in composition. Th oui t » leader 
in almost every class through hick he 
passed, his talents did not render him the 
object of envy & hatred among his school- 
fellows; for he was a 
reserve and artifice. 


> 1 1, tt 
Ca. wane 


rsat 


perfect stranger to 

chiller’s parents oby iously wished him 
to try his io: han e inthe army; but his na- 
tural propensity to dramatic smilies soon 
determined him to prefer the elegant pur- 
suits of the Muses, to the riotous and dis- 
sipating scenes of a milit tary liie. 


We are not informed at what period of 
life Schiller left Stut tgard ; but he 


ae e been very s oung, 


Mm Tee | 
alLhOe 


(ps rh ps nottwenty 


ears of age, ) when af wrote, at Man- 
hei im, his famous tragedy * The Robbers.” 


= Wahheits then possesed one of the best 
theatres in Germany, and was well sup- 
sorted by the dr ‘amatic tal nts of Beck 
and Ifland, two excellent periormers: the 
latter of whom has also w ritten a consi- 
derable number of good | pl: ays, amounting 
to twenty-five at iy with the various 
merits of which his countrymen are weil 
caguainted, | 
Schiller’s next performances were * Ca- 
bal and Love,’ (cranslated into English by 
Mr Le ews, under the the title of “ The 
Minister ;? “ The Go onspiracy of Fvesco,” 
and ** Don Car Cie , Each of these plays, 
particularly the as met with a favoura- 
ble reception on the German stage. It is, 
however, worthy of remark, that, though 
all Schiller’s compositions “ the stamp 
of great genius, supported by a brilliant 
and fertile imagination, yet the Vv are nel 


ther calculated to b pecome completely po- 
pular, nor to withstand the attacks of the 
most lenient critics. In fact, thev are 


meteors on the German horrizon ; they 
are hot only deficient in the desi QBN, OY are 
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-ment of} par ts,but are | likewise written 
in so extrav agant, or rather iniuriated a 
dialogue, as to excite the idea, that they 
must be acted by beings inhabiting a vers 

diferent world from that we live in. e- 
sides, the style and phraseology of Schil- 
ler cannot be held out as a pattern of Ger- 
man writing, to those who apply to the 
study of that copious aad energetic lan- 
guage. he natives of Germany, who 
have studied their language grammat ically, 
and critically, are annoyed in every page 








mpositions, with Swabian 
Baverian prov incialisms. 
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good historians 
superior excel. 


men cannot boast of m my 
perhaps of none of 
lence, or at least equal to Hume and Ro- 
bertson. So much is certain, that the last- 
mentioned two writers greatly gain in the 
comparison with the best German histo- 
rians, namely, Haberlin, the two Henrys 
C Hei Schmidt, Galletui, Buchholz, 
Wagner, end Baczko. 


Derr “}, ) 


Lhe next work of Schiller’s The 
History of the Netheriand: ;? which, howe 


ever, he has not yet concluded, although 

it was begun sev oe years ago. P erhaps, 

vere criticisms that appeared on this 
1 . ’ ‘ c aa h 

work in the German Reviews, have dis- 

couraged him from prosecuting this very 

impor cant subject.T 


1 
the sc 


that ex- 
ermany, 


of Schiller’s, 
attention in G 


Another work 


cited cosiderabie 


ys ey VV >> . c/a 
is, ** The Litstory of the most Lemerabl 
Conspiracies.” — But. as a work ot ImMAagi- 


ail the powers of inven- 
may be ranked 


nation, displaying 
his ** Ghd» 


tlon, fecer 
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* This isa mere title, atte 
emolument than tha 
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frath, instead of the simple word Jerr, i.e. 
.' * + } ‘ . ‘ “a 
Sir, or Mr.—The Germans, however, are 

“a9 ? ee | ] . ° “y ‘ - 
sail very fc nd of titieS—-DCing oh appel dage 


to the o/d feudal system: and as the petty 
sovercigns rarely reward a meritorious lite- 
rary manin a more effectual manner than by 
loading him with an empty title, the first 

chara .ctefs in Germany are reduciant/y obliged 
to submit to this farcical mode of rewarding 
literary merit, until a better prospect opens. 


Pishoep of Antwerp has 
“ History of the 


+ Meanwhile, the 
written a most valuable 
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Besides these publications, Schiller 
the editor of an annual poetical almanack, 
( Musen Almanack ), which serves as a ve- 
hicle for the occasional effusions of young 
bards, who wish to bring they poetical 
talents to the test before the public, « ind 
to profit by the previous criticisms and 
corrections of the editor. In this alma- 
nack he also communicates the latest pro- 
ductions of his own muse. 

Our poet is said to have displayed a 
strong propensity, in his youth, 


2 


to what- 
ever had the appearance of eccentricity. 
His dress, his mode of life, even his 
courtships, were as original as his mode 
of writing. It is, however, not very dif- 
ficult to account for these peculiarities. 
If we consider him as a youth endowed 
with a fertile and active mind, with the 
strongest sensations of \ arte and liberty, 
and, same time, checked in his in- 
tel cctual career, within me narrow path 
of a aay school, where every thing 
noves by the dimensions of space and 
time ; his earlier productions, such as 
“<The Robbers,” and “ The Conspiracy 
of Fiesco,” are, ina high degree, charac- 
te restic of the situation and circumstances 
in which he placed at a time of life, 
when the hum: ‘* mind is susceptible ef 
the Strongest and most jasting impres- 
sions. 

We cannot suppress a singular anecdote 
which forms an epocha in the life of Schil- 
ler. Asa distmguished favourite among 
the fair, his courtships in general were 


at the 


was 


more of the passive. ‘than of the active § 


kind. Thus it happened, that a young 
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fer fortune, in the vicinity 

t him an unexpected chal- 
lenge, by offering him her hand at the al- 
tar of y fyinen. T his he could not easily 
refuse, without being guilty of great rude- 
ness ¢ ah cruelty ; especially as the ena- 
moure ed lady w ould undoubtedly have fal- 
len a victim to an affection which he alone 
Teles and which she had con- 
tractcd by the perusal of his poems.— 
Such is the power of language, even in 
the dead letter of a book ! Schiller mar- 
ried this frank and amiable lady, who now 
enjoys more favourable opportunities of 
stu iyi ing his character, and of testifying 
her esteem for his talents and conjugel 
than at the former distance when 
g his captivating poecms. 


lady, of roy 
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THE REFLECTOR. 

NO. XIX. 

ODES OF HORACE, 
conquerors, Olymfic crowns, 


heroes, 


’ 
K,0O0C Ss. 


| oye’s pleasing cares, and the tree joys of 
wine, 
Are proper subjects for the lyric song. 
HORACE’S ODES. 
From the works of Virgil we pass on 


to the productions of Horace, who were 
cote mporaries, and are both of them in 
high reputation with posterity. Horace 
flourished in the age of Augustus, was 
patronized by Maecenas, nor did he long 
survive him. This mcicent is supposed 
to have touched him so sensi>!v, that he 
did not outlive him long enough to lament 
him in an elegy. His works consist of 
Odes, Epistles, Satires, and the 
Poetry: Confidant of his immortal f; ame, 
he thus, in his Odes, beautifully expresses 
his indifference to any magnificent funeral 
rites or fruitless sorrows for his death: 


‘“ Mourn not, no friendly drops must fall, 
No sighs attend my funeral, 
Those, common deaths may crave ; 
Let no disgraceful grief appear, 
Nor damp my glory with a tear, 
And spare the useless honors of a grave. 
CREECH.” 
To the Odes this Reflector shall be con- 
fined ; and having explained the nature of 
this species of ¢ omposition, we shal - ell 
its engaging variety. 
“The ode among the ancients signified 


Art of 





no more than asong, but withthe moderns | 
the ode and song are considered as differ- 


ent et itions ; the ode being usually 


emp loyed in grave and lofty subjects, and | 


solemn occasions. 
enumerated the pro- 
per subjects for this kind of poetry, in the 
lines prefixed to this paper. ‘ In the 


seldom sung but on 


Horace, indeed, has 


Odes,” says Dr. Blair, ** Poetry retains 
its first and most ancient form, that form 
under arn the original bards poured 
forth their enthusiastic strains, praised 
their gods ahd their heroes, celebrated 
their victories, and lamented their misfor- 
tunes. it is from this circumstance of 
the ode’s being suppos ed to retain its ori- 
ginal union with mv at we are to de- 
duce the proper idea and the pe culiar quali- 
ties of f this kind oF 4 

But the cde also admits of almost an 
endles variety. It embraces topics of 
every complexion, though, in its strisct- 
sense, it is allied to subjects of sub- 
ner Dr. Blair remarks, * that all od 
may be comprised under four eseaiieés 
cn Si sacred odes—heroic odes—moral 
and philosophical odes—festive and amo- 
rous odes, calculated merely for pecasuire 
and amusement.” ‘To the third class be- 
long many of the odes of Horace, where 
the sentiments are chiefly inspired by vire 
tue, friendship, and humanity. 

We shall proceed to adduce specimens, 
though the best translations of such au- 
thors must, necessarily, fall far beneath 
their elegant originals. 

In one of his odes Horace thus deline- 
ates the man of integrity. 


31C, in 


poetry. 
‘ - 


est 





The man resolv’d and steady to his trust, 

Inflexible to ill and obstinately just, 

May the rude rabble’s insolence despise, 

Their senseless clamours and tumultuous 
cries ; 

The tyrant’s fierceness he beguiles, 

And the stern brow, and the harsh voice de- 
fies, 

And with superior greatness smiles. 

Not the rough whirlwind that deforms 

Adria’s black gulf and vexes it with storms, 

The stubborn virtue of his soul can move; 

Nor the red arm of angry Jove, 

That flings the thunder from the sky, 

And gives it rage to war and strength to fly. 

Should the whole frame of nature round him 

break, 

In ruin and confusion hurl’d, 

He,unconcern’d would hearthe mighty crack, 

And stand secure amidst a falling world! 


The ode addressedto the SAipin which 
Vircil sailed to Athens, whilst it expresses 
the most amiable affection for his brother 
poet, energetically describes the hardiness 
of the first person who ventured to navi- 
gate the ocean! We shall transcribe the 
najor part of it: 

So may the Cyprian queen divine, 

And the twin-stars, with saving lustre shine; 
So may the father of the wind, 

Ali but the western gales propitious bind, 
As yon dear vessel safe restore 

Th’ entrusted pledge to the Athenian shore, 

And of my soul the partner save, 

My much-lov'd Virgil from the raging wave. 
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Oroak or brass with triple fold, 


That hardy mortal’s daring breast enro!l'd 

Who first to the wild ocean’s rage 

Launch’d the frail bark and heard the winds 

engage, 

Tempestuous when the south descends 

Precipitate, and with the north contends ; 

Nor fear’d the stars, portending rain, 

Nor the loud tyrant of the western main; 

Of power supreme the storm to raise, 

Or calmer, smooth the surface of the seas. 

What various forms of death could fright 

The man who view'd, with fix’d unshaken 

sight, 

The floating monsters, waves enflam’d, 

And rocks for shipreck’d fleets ill-fam’d? 

Jove has the realms of earth in vain, 

Divided by th’ inhabitable main, 

If ships profane, with fearless pride, 

Bound o’er th’ inviolable tide. 

No laws, or human or divine, 

Can the presumptuous race of man confine! 
FRANCIS. 

How delicate a compliment is here paid 
to the Mantuan Bard! how tender an 
anxiety is expressed for his safety and wel- 
fare! what an energy pervades the lines 
which describe the audacity of man, dis- 
daining its prescribed boundaries ! 

From these specimens the reader may 
form some idea of the elegance and beau- 
iv of this exquisite writer. With every 
classic he is always a favorite author. 
Amongst his translators the chief were 
Creech and Francis, the latter of whom 
approaches the nearest to the spirit of his 
admirable original. Horace was fully 
sensible that he possessed this charming 
talent for writing, and avows his firm be- 
lief that his productions would reach pos- 
teritv. His prophecy has been fully ac- 
complished. Listen to his strains, but 
accuse him not of confidence and vanitv— 


“ More durable than brass the frame 
Which here I consecrate to fame ; 
tligher than pyramids that rise 

With royal pride to brave the skies ; 
Nor years, though numberless the train ; 
Nor flight of seasons, wasting rain ; 
Nor winds that loud in tempests break, 
Shall e’er its firm foundation shake ! 
Nor shall the funeral pile consume 

My fame; that nobler part shall bloom, 
And with unfading youth improve, 
While to the immortal fane of Jove, 
The vestal maids, in silent state, 
Ascending, on the pontiff wait !’’ 


“¢ Horace,” says Mr. Francis, “ collect- 

ed his lyric poetry by command of Au- 
eustus, into three volumes, when he pro- 
ably placed this ode at the end of them. 

is natural that every artist should ap- 
plaud himself at the finishing any work in 
which he hath succeeded; vet it is more 

' pardonable in works of genius, since they 
are, if such an expression may be allowed, 
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an emanation of our souls, and as they 
are most intimate, so are they, conse- 
quently, most dear to us. But independ- 
ently of right, the poets, whether good 
or bad, have ever maintained themselves 
in possession of this custom, and the judg- 
ment of posterity can alone determine be- 
tween the merit of some and the presump- 
tion of others. The two last lines of the 
above quotation allude to this circum- 
stance.” The pontilf or high priest alone 
pronounced any words concerning religion 
in public sacrafices, and the vestal virgins 
who attended him to the capital, were 
obliged to preserve a solemn silence. The 
prediction of our poet is now accomplish- 
ed far beyond the term he proposed. ‘Vhe 
capital is fallen—the religion of the Ro- 
mans continues no longer, yet the poems 
of Horace preserve all their original 
strength and beauty. We may be bold to 
say that their destiny is blended with that 
of the world, and that they can only perish 
inone commonruin! We conclude with 
the opinion of Dr. Hugh Blair—* Of all 
the writers of odes, ancient or modern, 
there is none that in point of correctness, 
harmony, and happy expression, can vie 
with Horace. He has descended from the 
Pindaric rapture toa more moderate de- 
gree of elevation, and joins connected 
thought and good sense, with the highest 
beauties of poetry. He does not often 
aspire beyond the middle region, which 
I mentioned as belonging to the ode; and 
those odes in which he attempts thesub- 
lime are, perhaps, not always the best. 
The peculiar character in which he excells 
is grace and elegance, and in this style of 
composition no poet, however, attained 
to greater perfection than Horace. No 
poet supports a moral sentiment with more 
dignity, touches a gay one more happily, 
or possesses the art of trifling more agree- 
ably when he chuses to trifle. His lan- 
guage is so fortunate, that with a single 
word or epithet he often conveys a whole 
description to the fancy. Hence he ever 
has been and ever will continue to be a fa- 
vourite author with all persons of taste.” 

After these ample testimonies to the 
merit of the odes, any additional enco- 
miums cannot be necessary to extend teir 
reputation. 

—_— 
GONDEBAUT, DUKE OF BURGUNDY, 

Made laws, thatany person that stole a 
dog was to lick his posteriors in the pre- 
sence of a whole company. ‘The stealer 
ofahawk, also, was obliged to let that bird 
eat five ounces of flesh from his stomach, 
unless he chose rather to pay six crowns 
to the proprictors, and two as a fine to 
the cxchequcr. 





THE BEAUTIES 
OF 'THE LATE 
MARY WOLLSTONCRAFT GODWIN, 
Author of “ A Vindication of the Rights of 


Women.” Carefully selected from her 


Various puLroils alions, ft }H he entertainment 
ana ibstruction of the r; nes weneration. 


MARY'S CHARACTER. 
NEAR to her father’s house wasa range 
mountains; some of them were, lite. 
° neok}) Pe re . 
rally speaking, cloud-capt, for on them 


¢ 


QO; 


clouds continually rested, and gave gran. 
deur to the prospect; and down many of 
their sides the little bubling cascades ran 
till they swelled a beautiful river, ‘Through 
the straggling trees and bushes the winds 
whistled, andon them the birds sung,parti- 
cularly the robins: they also found shel- 
ter in the ivy of an old castle, a haunted 
one, as the story went; it was situated on 
the brow of one of the mountains, and 
commanded a view of the sea. This cas- 
tle had been inhabited by some of her an- 
cestors; and many tales had the old house. 
keeper told her of the worthies who had 
resided there. 

When her mother frowned, and her 
friend looktd cool, she would steal to this 
retirement, where human foot seldom 
trod—gaze on the sea, observe the grey 
clouds, or listen to the wind which strug- 
gled to free itself from the only thing that 
impeded its course. When more cheer- 
ful, she admired the various dispositions 
of light and shade, the beautiful tints the 
gleams of sunshine gave to the distant 
hills; then she rejoiced in existence, and 
darted into futurity. 

One way home was through the cavity of 
a rock covered with a thin layer of earth, 
just sufficient to afford nourishment to a 
few stunted shrubs and wild plants, which 
grew on its sides, and nodded over the 
summit. A clear stream broke out of it, 
and ran amongst the pieces of the rocks fal- 
len into it. Here twilight always reigned 
—it seemed the temple of solitude; yet, 
paradoxical as the assertion may appear, 
when the foot sounded on the rock, it ter- 
rified the intruder, and inspired a strange 
feeling, as if the rightful sovereign was 
disloged. In this retreat she red ‘Lhomp- 
son’s Seasons, Young’s Night ‘Thoughts, 
and Paradise Lost. 

At a little distance from it were the 
huts of a few poor fishermen, W ho sup- 
ported their numerous children by their 
precarious labour. In these little huts 
she frequently rested, and denied herselt 





every childish gratification, in order to 
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dance with jov when she had reheved then | 
wants, or ano  vitCiil pie. SUT 

In these pursuits she learned the luxury | 
ot doing 4 1; and the Sweet tears of Oc- 
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of that, they had n the contrary, 
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animated them. ‘Thev were notat all like 
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those brilliant ones which loox hke polishe 


ed diamonds, and dart trom every super- 
fice, giving more light to the : boboliesn 
het ms ly Cs. 
Her benevolence, indeed, knew no 
the distress of others carried her 
and she rested not till she 
had reheved or comitorted them. ‘The 
warmth of her compassion often made 
her so diligent, that many things occurred 
her, which might have escaped a less 
interested observer. 

In hke manner, she entered with su 
spirit into whatever she read, and the 
emotions thereby raised, were so strong, 
that it soon became a part of her mind. 
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Enthusiastic sentiments of devotion at 
this period actuated her; her Creator was 
almost apparent to her senses in his works: 
but they were mostly the grand or solemn 
features of nature which she delighted to 
contemplate. She would stand and’ be- 
hold the waves rolling, and think of the 
voice that could still the tumultuous deep. 


These propensities gave the colour to 
her mind, before the passions began to 
exercise their tyrannic sway, and particu- 
larly pointed out those which the soil 
would have a tendency to nurse. 

Years alter, when w: indering through 
the same scenes, her im: ination has 
strayed back, to trace the first placid sen- 
timents they inspired, and she would ear- 
nestly desire to regain the same peaceful 
tranquility. 

Many nights she set up, if IT may be 
allowed the expression, conversing with 
the Author of Nature, making verses, 
and singing hymns of her own composing. 
She colinitiesea also, and tried to dis- 
cern what end her various facultics were 
destined to pursue ; and had a glimpse of 
a truth, which atterwards more fully un- 
folded itself. 

She thought that only an infinite being 
could fll the human soul, and that when 
other objects were follow sa as ameans of 
happiness, the delusion led to misery, the 
consequence of diappointment. Under 
the influence of it i affections, how 
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1s often rned to it again, when it 
. . ’ } . 
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unmixed delight; her jovs, 
her ecstacies arose from genius , 

he was now fifteen, and she wished to 
receive — hol} sacrament; and perusing 
and discussing some points 
\ hich puzzled her, she would 
sit up half the night, her favourite time 
for employing her mind; she too plainly 
perceived that she saw through a glass 
darkly; and that the bounds set to stop 
our intellectual researches, ts one of thx 
a probationary state. 


ol re %« trine 


trials of 


But her affections were roused the 


display of divine merey; and she e agerly 
desired to commemorate the dying love 
of her great benefactor. ‘The night be- 
tore the important day when she was to 
take on herself her baptism: il vow, she 
could not go to bed ; the sun broke in on 
her meditations, and found her not ex- 
hausted by her watching. 


o\ 


The orient pearls were strewed around 
—she hailed the morn, and sung with 
wild delight, Glory to God on high, good 
will towards men. She was indeed so 
much affected when she joined in the pray- 
er for her eternal preservation, that she 
could hardly conceal her violent emotions ; 
and the recollection never failed to wake 
her dormant piety when earthly passions 


made it grow languid. 


These various movements of her mind 
were not commented on, nor were the 
luxuriant shoots restrained by culture. 
The servanis and the poor adored her. 

In order to be enabled to gratify herself 
in the highest degree, she practised the 
most rigid economy, and had such power 
over her appetites and whims, that with- 
out any great effort she conquered them so 
entirely, that when her understanding or 
affections had an object, she almost forgot 
she had a body which required nourish- 
ment. 

SENSIBILITY. 


Sensibility is the most ¢ xquisite fecling 
of which the human soul is susce ptible 
when it prevades us, we feel happy ; and 
could it last unmixed, we might form some 
conjecture of the bliss of those paradisical 
days, when the obedient passions were 
under the dominion of reason, and the 
impulses of the heart did not ne d correc- 
tion. 

It is this quickness, this delicacy oi 
feeling, which enables us to ce Bs the 


ter; it is this, which expands 


gives an enthusiastic greatness, mixed 
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often she has forgot this conviction, and 
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the voice of music is heard in the land. 
Softened by tenderness, the soul is dis- 
posed to be virtuous. Is any sensual gra. 
tificatin to be compared to that of feeling 
the eves moisteme d after having comforted 
the unfortunate ? 
Sensiilin 1s, indeed, 
all our happiness; but these 
unknown to the depraved sensualist, w ho 
is only moved by what strikes his gross 
senses; the delicate embellishments of na- 
ture escape his notice; as do the ge tle 
and interesting affections. —But it is only 
to be telt; 


the foundation of 
raptures arc 


it eseapes discussion. 


VIVACITY. 


Adieu! T must trip up the rocks. The 
rai is over. Let me catch pleasure on 
the wing—I may be melancholy to-mor- 
row. Now all my nerves keep tume with 
the melody of nature. Ah! let me be 
happy w i Tecan. The tear starts as I 
think of i I must fly from thought, and 
find int from sorrow im a strong ima- 
gination—the only solace for a feeling 
heart. Phantoms of bliss! ideal forms of 
excellence ! again inclose me in your ma- 
gic circle, and wipe clear from my re- 
membrance the disap pointments which 
render the sy mp: athy painful, which ex- 
perience r ither increases than damps ; ; by 
giving the indulgence of feeling the sanc- 
tion of reason. 

CASCADE. 

Reaching the cascade, or rather catar- 
act, the roaring of which had a long time 
announced its vicinity, my soul was hur- 
ried by the falls into a new train of reflec- 
tions.. The impetuous dashing of the re- 
hounding torrent from the dark cavities 
which mocked the e xplori ingyeye, produc- 
ed an equal activity in my mind : my 
thoughts darted trom carth to heaven, and 
I asked myself why I was chained to life 
and its misery ? Stull the tumultuous emo- 
tions this sublime object excited were 
pleasurable ; and viewing it, my soul rose, 
“ with renewed dignity, above its cares—— 

rrasping at immortality—it seemed as 
imp ossible to stop the current of my 
thoughts, as of the always varying, still 
the same torrent before me—I stretched 
out my , eee to eternity, bounding ove: 
the dark speck of life to come ! 





ness, when we view the mar- 


( To he continued. ) 
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cheerfully give place to the following 
of our female friends. We sincerely thank 
Dexia for her timely notice, and for the 
candour with which she has given her sen- 
liments: at the same time we inform her, 
that though we shall never be too severe, 
or personal in our remarks, we shall keep 
a watchful eye over her sex, and praise 
their virtues, or expose their vices «s 
Truth shall direct, and Reason approve.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADY'S MONITOR. 
SIR, 

I nave a few remarks to offer on your 
conduct as an Editor. You will, perhaps, 
say, with an ugly frown, or a sarcastic smile, 
that I have taken the wrong side of the ques- 
tion; but neither your frowns nor your sar- 
casms shall deter me from giving my opinion 
of your ill-natured bickerings against our 
sex. Iam aconstant reader of the Lady’s 
Monitor, and must confess I was very well 
pleased with it till lately. For some time 
after your commencement of the publication, 
it breathed nothing but universal philan- 
thropy to the fair. Their faults, if they had 
ey, were suffered to lay dormant, and to in- 
crease with their years. Like an impatient 
lover, you was all attention to please, think- 
ing it, no doubt, the most likely plan of suc- 
cess. Having gained this desirable point, 
your natural austerity has returned ; and you 
have commenced a most unprovoked attack 
upon those whom it is ever your duty to de- 
fend. | 

Sophia, a friend of mine, declares it is in- 
sufferable; and that if she must constantly 
be told of every little circumstance that does 
not chance to please your critical eyes....of 
her gown’s not setting quite close enough in 
one place, or too close in another....of her 
hose not being the same colour they were 
seven years ago....of the attitude of her shawl, 
it being what you are pleased to term, with 
asneer, “ graceful negligence”....of the size 
of her muff, which is large and black, conse- 
quently gentecl....of her partaking of the 
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hour or two at play, and, perchance, losing 
a few dollars....of ler having more than one 
gallant, though they should be never so sweet 
tello Ss she declares, upol her } | Te Vs 
that she will no longer patronize your uw 
errateful satyres, and leave you to seek tor 
readers among the vulgar. 


Now, Sophia is a very fine girl, and I en- 


tirely approve of her declaration. That 
paper, designed principally for the use o: the 
' a a } ot tate eo Le nte i “aot 
14clhics, should conrail eC isbasbiCil.s owe yua 
just) calculated to raise a blush, 1s to me un- 

} r } ‘1 ‘ a 
accountable. You some where very saga- 
; Iu pr arl: ‘ he vices and follie r 
ciously remark, that the vices and tolhes otf 


the day call loud!y for reproof. This may 


. te 
you have a great stock 


, ° , 
be true: but I think 


Of assurance to notice so @rifing @ circling 
’ ) sam Sevedaeenen 
stance as a lady's dresses Asa friend, I would 


advise you to make immediate concessions 
to our sex; and, for the future, be silent on 
the subject of others’ faults. It is a delicate 
wire to touch, and, if pressed, the sounds 
may prove too discordant for your musical 
ears. Trusting that these hints will have 
their desired effect, I subscribe myself your 
friend, DELIA. 
a 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADY'S MONITOR. 
SIR, 

As Iam a subscriber to your Miscel- 
lany, I shall take the liberty to offer some re- 
marks on its plan, and on the nature and 
tendency of periodical publications in gene- 
ral. 

Like Marc Antony, I can assert, that lam 
no orator, but a plain, blunt man. My sys- 
tem, I believe, will hold good throughout. I 
am aware that, by giving my sentiments in 
plain terms, I may draw upon myself the 
contempt of some; but my guardian genius 
whispers, “ the unfeigned applause of the 
many await your declarations, and will amply 
shield you from the splenetic vapours of those 
already smarting under the lash of criticism 
and just exposure.” 

I shall hereafter consider you the Censor 
of our city. Such an officer has long been 
wanted; and I rejoice at secing you enter 
the lists, with Truth for your standard, and 
Justice your commander. Rome, in the 
midst of all her greatness, and in the full tide 


_ of successful experiment, saw the necessity ofa 


common amusements of the town, which I | check upon the luxuries which were intro- 
sure are harmless....of her spending an ' duced from the conquered countries, and of 
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coly vpon the commen pee- 


pie, but upon the public functionaries who 
heid the reiens of covernment. A Censor 

iS Appointedeesthe magistrates were kept 
o their duty..and the people saw THE WORK 
V is ts se 

Our country is rapidly increasing in popu- 
lation and settlement. The Old World, he 
shaken with convulsions, has vomited forth 


thousands of its tenants, who, like the insect 
of May (the bee) swarm on these happy 
These 


mentioned, 


' . 
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people, unlike the insect 
bring witl 


h them the poison 


et, iy ¢ . 
hh b.ley elds, taint o 


r atmosphere, 
ihusing the noxious va- 
‘our rising settlements. Can men, 
have their country’s good at heart, or a 
single spark of public virtue, sit in silence 
and see the ancient simplicity of their fathers 
exchanged for the gaudy trappings of Europe 
eeeeCOurteous hospitality for ceremonious et- 
tiquette....and republican plainness for lux- 
ury and dissipation? 

The cities of New-York and I hiladelphia 
are rapidly increasing in numbers, wealth, 
and influence ; and it is with pain I mention 
it, their vices increase in a greater ratiOe 
Legislatures and individuals are bound, by 
their duty to society, to check, as far as in 
them lies, these causes of national debase- 
ment. Who are there among us whose af- 
fections do not kindle into enthusiasm when 
he hears foreign nations proclaim ts the most 
virtuous and happy people in the world....a 
model for imitation? 

America is the envy of Europe. The fru- 
cality, constancy, and perseverance which 
has marked the conduct of our fathers, from 
the time of their emigration to the present 
day, has been often witnessed, and spoken of 
with exultation by European travellers.— 
Americans! shall it be said that the causes 
which contributed to our national greatness 
are now no more? Forbid it Heaven! 

Periodical publications, if well conducted, 
must have a tendency to aid the cause of 
virtue, and subserve the best interests of so- 
A volume, though stored with good 
advice, would be considered as engrossing 
too much time...its prolixity might tires. 
and, consequently, but few would peruse the 
labours of the learned and the ingenious... 
but few inhale the sweets of literature. To 


remedy this evil, the genius of DE SALLO !M. 
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luk Conse: y oF Fresco, trom the Ger- 
. The P< ’ 
man of tne celebrated SCHI R, is been 
gotup and periormed av ou Aheatre during 


. ry. * = . aa x 
the present weck. Ais arvramatic writer has 
. .- "0. >A1IN YY : Dc y 7 sat Sue 
acquired an uncommon deeree of eclebrity 


} Tor > * peas ; ‘ } Tt, ; 
as well among the Germans as the Enelisl 


AVE escAj 


None ot his performances h 


BS 
ca tiie 


lash of 


criticism, which, perhaps, has never 
bcen more {1 stly inflicted than upon his CC- 


centric compositions. It will hence be un- 
derstood, that, in Ats own country, particularly 
among critics, who combine 2 correct taste 
with a judicious arrangement of facts... facts 


ypida tats he Anrity , ~~ nh . 
fr Li: d up mi the } il ot moral TLOULVCSeceee 


he holds but a middle rank. 

At the tender ave of twenty, Schiller pro- 
duced his famous tragedy of The Roard Sy 
which was perrormeca Manheim. This city 
tren po sed one of the best Theatres in 
the empire, and well pported by the 
d imati t len’s Or) the cclebrated LF! AND, 
who having written several verv excellent 


sinesa e oS ey ee ,* ’ 

PreyS, ANG VEIHG tinsell a COOK performer, 
A ees fe ‘ a , 

had greatly contributed to the advancement 


es ‘ 
Or the German Siace 


the Conspiracy of Viesco was written soon 
after, and met with a favourable reception « 
home. Ail Schiller’s compositions bear the 
Stamp of great genius, supported by a bril- 
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and fert 


liant 


cood food for critics, and many a starved au- 
<a 
ia 


ile imagination, yet they are 


or has purchased ¢ 


ki: $¢0 is 


t . dinner at his expense. 
sa piece of considerable length. It 
bi ‘ived en Fnelish dress from the hand 


?Thactter: -« } 


er: and been brushed and trimmed 
‘modern fashion by Mr. Dunlap. 


: 1s one principal cause which retards 


the alyvancement ofthe American stage: the 
wantol theatrical performers, the growth of 


‘/, The Managers of our Theatres 
re dependant on a foreign nation for-come- 


‘are mostly chosen from strol- 


F mpanies, or Ciscarded members of 
i jl.ane and Covent Garden. ‘These 
Cniry, ¢n they come forward on the Ame- 
rican boards, are suffered to break their ar- 
ics hal: a dezen times with each Manager 
weelust have their choice of characters....and 


the n.ost gente courtesy used to keep them 


in a place where they have immortalized 


a 
] ' 
Lnemse it 


scl 


es in the opinion of an aucience un- 
\ooled in the wiles of THaxia, and to pre- 
vent them 


rom returning home to follow a 


scene-cart from barn tobarn. We hope,ere 
long. to witness the successful efforts of our 
country men....the efforts of those who, after 
discharging the terrible artillery of Shaks- 
peare, will stoop to the pop-gunsof Morton 
and Reynolds....those ‘who will be the hero 
one hight, and the humble companion the 
can 
TO 
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READERS AND CORRESPONDEXTS. 
private letter, addressed to the Editor 


AS 


Monitor, we 


’ has been received. 


and signed * Amd,’ 
he stiles himself a friend to the 
remarks 


cannot forbear making some on 


this strange compound of a strange writer. 
Fhoueh he acknowledges “that fashion 
’ ’ 4 | e 
hclds too much sway, and that he has often 
1 sco ; va at the ‘race Lr th » ahhh tad 
Bai i ¢ be LISLeC wal LIC aress Oi iC youns 


‘= aurneiced © thats 1; 
is surprised “that a pubhi- 


as 2companion for that sex,” 


shculd contain apy 


thing calculated to expose 
their folly, and check the growing evil. We 
that 


patronize our paper, are the most deserving 


are willing to believe, “those who 


and least extravagent of the sex;” and are 


very sorry that “ those with whom Ami has 


the pleasure to be acquainted, feeithemselves 


injured”? at what wes desimned as a mipror 


J } . } 7? i . "” . ~ . 
for their eycs. As nothing personal has, o1 


} ] ] a4 : { AT; . tt’ => 
shall be admitted into our Miscellany, we 
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e no concessions to such individuals as 


> 


y\ 
ne 


1 
feel themselves the subjects of remark. 


’? 


“ JuLra” must excuse us for suppressing 


her Parnassian flights, The desire of tlic 
Editor to please those who do not write, con- 


trouls his inclination from giving publicity to 


By dint of application, Julia may scon write 
poetry. 

The * OssERvVER” is received, and shail 
have a place in our next. We are grateful 
for his favours, and would thank him fora 
continuance. 

The humble petition of Wurrr Srockxines 
to the ladies, came too late for insertion this 


week. It shall have a place in our next. 
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A correspondent recommends the more 
frequent use of Cat-Fish to the good people 
of Alexandria, as they begin to furnish some. 
thing comfortable for the pocket as well as pal- 
ate. 

The lady of Mr. Lewis Simpson, grocer, 
near the Market, lately found in the belly of 
one, no less than twenty-five cents !! 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

A | ’ } i 

Ihe dark unfathom’d caves of Ocean bear. 
[ALEX. AD. 
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MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Moore, Mr. Peter Crucer, Esq. 
to Miss Cuvurcu, daughterofiJohnB. Church, 
L’sq- i) ‘ 

——— 
DIED, 

On Sunday evening, the 28ih March, after 
a short but severe illness, aged, 21 years and 
3 months, Miss Hkrnna Batux, youngest 
daughter of Theophylact Bache, Esq. 

“Oh, fairest flower that ever bloom’d 

‘Yo deck life’s variegated scene ; 

‘ No sooner open’d than entomb’d— 

‘ How short liv’d+have'thy beauties been. 
‘ With rising joys Zope strew’d the way, 

* And Hygea’s roses deck’d thy brow ; 
Lovely, and young, and good, and gay 
‘ Thou wert—Butah! what art thou now? 


~ 


Cold—lifeless—ceac—a senseless clod—- 

‘ To death’s chill grasp an early prey ; 
Yrail as the tenants of the sod 

‘ Which shrouds thee from the face of day. 
Let frantic Ad/irth be pensive here, 

‘ Here let Youth weep its transient bloom ; 
Here let vain Beauty drop a tear, 

‘ For Helen moulders in the tomb.” 
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At Philadelphia, Gunnixc Beprorp, Esq. 
one of the Aidermen of that city, in the 8 
year of hisage. 
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W hen we ourselves might our quictu 
With a bare oxang? Who would 


veal. 











And makes me rather bear those 
Than flv to others that I know not of 
Thus fashion does make 
all; 
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}shadow’'d o'er with a pale shift of 


Jose the name of fictions. 


in the female character. 








nassian Garland 
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The himdereuce of eos. and the acrea 
That pram propriety for satmre takes. 
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Or groan ané sweat uncer their weary we 
But that the dread of meeting frigid de 
My undiscovered beauty. ws whose chi: 
No traveller wil CUP D——PuzZeet TY will 
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ad thus the native hue of ev rv chem 
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ed.curvatures of great pith and moment, 
put regard, their beauties turn to view, 


Dress, in these modern times, is not 
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